286               Charles of Orleans.

impressed him was that of a man going to order
dinner.

Although they are not inspired by any deeper
motive than the common run of contemporaneous
drawing-room verses, those of Charles of Orleans
are executed with inimitable lightness and delicacy
of touch. They deal with floating and colourless
sentiments, and the writer is never greatly moved,
but he seems always genuine. He makes no
attempt to set off thin conceptions with a mul-
tiplicity of phrases. His ballades are generally
thin and scanty of import; for the ballade
presented too large a canvas, and he was preoc-
cupied by technical requirements. But in the
rondel he has put himself before all competitors
by a happy knack and a prevailing distinction of
manner. He is very much more of a duke in his
verses than in his absurd and inconsequential
career as a statesman ; and how he shows himself
a duke is precisely by the absence of all pre-
tension, turgidity, or emphasis. He turns verses,
as he would have come into the king's presence,
with a quiet accomplishment of grace.

Theodore de Banville, the youngest poet of a
famous generation now nearly extinct, and himself
a sure and finished artist, knocked off, in his
happiest vein, a few experiments in imitation of
Charles of Orleans. I would recommend these